ADMINISTERING   THE   REBUILDING   ACTS
could only take the matter further with profit if they could pro-
duce fresh evidence. Otherwise the same three would swear to
the same statements, and the same decision would be given.
The apportioning of intermixed interests, however, was much
more difficult. The line of the old foundation might throw no
light on them, and the views of the neighbours could easily be
prejudiced or unreliable. Values had to be apportioned and, if
the extent of the intermixture was in dispute, obstinacy could
destroy all hope of agreement and make all discussion vain.
With good will on each side, the most complicated cases could
be unravelled, and passages, side-entries, lights and the relative
value of say forty-eight square feet of floor space in the attic as
against sixty-eight on the first floor all adjusted harmoniously.1
But, without good will, an agreed award was beyond hope.
Before the second Act extended the special jurisdiction of
the court of Aldermen to cover disputes of this class, there
was no remedy save recourse to the law. After the second
Act the surveyors could at least make their notes with
care so that the Aldermen would be able to give a just
decree.
This system, the foundation of all the methods devised for
preventing disputes and discovering irregular houses, was also
the basis of the method used to pay for 'staked* land. Under
the Acts, all property required for public purposes had to be
bought by the City and paid for out of the coal dues. The task
of negotiating with the various interests concerned, of reaching
agreement over the price to be paid, and of verifying and obtain-
ing due transfer of the title all fell upon it. Accurate measure-
ment of the land in question was a first essential. Accordingly,
either at the time of setting out the foundation, or later, the
surveyors were required to give to the person concerned a
certificate stating the dimensions and surface area of the
amount staked off. Armed with this, the recipient was able to
approach the City and the bargaining could begin. Special
cases occasioned more trouble, but the basis of the negotiations
1 See, for a good example, MS. cit., Oliver, i, f. 37.